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HOLDING ON IN SOUTH VIETNAM 


• 1 
I 


This memorandum examines a course of action roughly similar 

to (2) on the first page of the McNamara memorandum — moving to 

ground deployment levels of 75 - 85, 000 in the fairly near future, 

employing these forces on a fairly strict interpretation of the reserve- 

reaction concept, increasing the pressures on the DRV through selected 

// 

air strikes in he categories included in the McNamara memorandum ihd 
avoiding Hanoi. In essence, this would be a policy to test how the situation 
develops in the summer while avoiding the extremes of ultimatum/withdraws 
'(Ball memorandum) or the far greater early ground deployments and 
extensive actions against the DRV proposed in the McNamara memorandum. 

The argument for "holding on" — the middle way — starts with the 
rejection of the other two possibilities for the foUowing reasons: 

a. Ultimatum- withdrawal would be an abandonment of the 
South Vietnamese at a time when the fight is not, and certainly does 
not appear to the world and to Asian countries to be, going all that 
badly. Such an abandonment would leave us almost no leverage 
as to South Vietnam, and would create an immediate and maximum • 
shock wave for Thailand and the rest of Asia. The rationale that 
it was all the fault of the South Vietnamese , in these circumstances, 
where we ourselves had pulled the plug, would have almost no 

offsetting effect. The American public would not understand such 
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a quick reversal of our position, and the political effects at home 

would be most serious. There might also be sericu s adverse effects 

onour whole leadership position. In short, while there may come a 

time when the South Vietnamese really have shown they have abandone 
# • 

struggle, that time is by no means here now. 

b. Mai or further deployments and pressures on the DRV. 

! r 

[ ' There is a case for increased pressures on the DRV, including 

i selected bombings in the Hanoi area, at the proper time — when 

* 

« 

♦ 

j Hanoi is beginning to find the going hard in the South. But, again, 

♦ 

that time is not yet. As long as Hanoi thinks it is winning in the 

i 

* 

! South, such pressures will not affect their determination, or in any 

i 

i 

i 

significant way, their capacity. They will lose us a lot of support in 
the world, including such important elements as the backing of the 
British Government. These are risks we may have to take at some 
I point, but not when the gains are just not there. 

i ■ 

As for major additional ground deployments, the first argument is 
! simply whether they would be militarily effective. As the Ball papers 

i 

■ . point out, Hanoi is by no means committed to a really conventional type of 

war, and they could easily go on making significant gains while giving 
us precious few opportunities to hit them. We just do not know at this 
point how effective our forces will be in the reserve role. 

* . i 

- • • * 
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More basically, none of us can now judge the extent to which 
major US combat forces would cause the Vietnamese GovernnB nt and 
army to think we were goirg to do the jbb for them. Nor can we judge 
the extent to which the people in the countryside, who have been exposed 
constantly to VC propaganda that the fight is against the Americans as 
successors to the French, would start really to buy this line when they 
saw US forces engaged in the countryside, and hence flock to the VC banner. 

The crucial question of these possible adverse effects is not one 
on which we can rely on the South Vietnamese Government for judgment 
Thieu and Ky are committed men, and also politically inexperienced; 
whereas we might hanc have got something useful out of Quat on this issue, 
we simply cannot expect that Thieu and Ky will have a judgment that really 
takes into account the total position, much less our own US position. 

They might be only too happy to see us take over the war, especially if . 
their own view is as gloomy as Thieu' s comments about the countryside bein 
50% controlled or influenced by the VC would suggest. 

In short, we have to make our own judgment based on the present 
reading of popular feeling in South Vietnam, and based above all on the 
French experience. From these factors, I would judge that there is a 
point of sharply diminishing returns and adverse consequences that may 
lie somewhere between 70, 000 and 100, 000 US forces in total, and a 
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fairly limited number of combat battalions who actually get into the 
countryside to fight in case of need. 

Obviously, this is only a general judgment, and subject to revision 
in the light of experience. If the Saigon Government and its army perform 
better, US forces fighting alongside a strong Vietnamese army might have 
little if any of these adverse effects. But until we have tested the water 
much further than at present, the odds favor a considerably more negative 
•view of the actual effectiveness, over any extended period, of major added 
US forces. 

In short, whatever we think the chances are now of making the effort 
in the South really costly to Hanoi, the present deployment of major added 
US forces gives no real promise of helping the chances for this kind of 
success. If the South Vietnamese Government arid army perform well, 
the role and need of US forces will become clear, and the political 
liabilities may be less than we now anticipate in the future. If the South 
Vietnamese Government and army encounter a series of reverses in the 
next two months, the odds will rise that our own intervention would appear 
to be turning the conflict into a white man's war, with the US in the shoes 
of the French. In the first case, we can afford to wait, at least in degree. 

In the second case, the added chances of success seem very small. 

There is one further factor relating to the consequences of defeat if we 
have made major US deployments and have still been unable to turn the tide 
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largely because the South Vietnamese army ceases to perform well and 
the people turn against us. This would not be much worse than other forms 
of defeat in some Asian quarters, but it would be substantially worse in its 
impact on Japan, on Korea if Korea had likewise become involved on a 
major scale, and on our major allies in Europe. It would also appear a 
significantly worse outcome on the American people. 

* * *c * 
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11 THE MIDDLE WAY" COURSE OF ACTION 

1- We should have enoucrh c-mpcg-nix ground combat forces to give 
the reserve-reaction concept a fair test but at the same time not to exceed 
significantly whatever the present Plimsoll Line may he. 

This would appear to mean carrying through present decisions up to 

about 75, 000 total, and possibly the early additional Marine deployments of 

an additional 8, 000 - 10, 000. We would then hold the Air Mobile Division 

for decision during the summer, realizing that it would take roughly four w 
to 

/ deploy after decision. If there are smaller readily deployable forces 
available, we might alert these for use in smaller increments. 

2- Our air actions against the South should be carried on at a maximi 
effective rate . 

This could include substantial use of B-52's against VC havens (para 

* 

page 4 of the McNamara memorandum) recognizing that we look silly and ai 
criticism if these do not show significant results. 

3- Against North Vietnam, our air actions could pick up remaining 
targets outside the Hanoi- Haiphong area . 

This would save tie Hanoi- Haiphong targets for possible later strikes 
and would also avoid the airfields and SAM sites unless they v/ere used for 
action against us in a militarily significant way. 
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4. We should consider carefully mining the DRV harbors and 
cutting the rail and highway bridges from China to Hanoi, but this needs 
further study. 

This action would obviously bring significantly greater pressure 

to bear on Hanoi, and we believe the international reaction would be 

slightly adverse but bearable. However, it raises a question of timing 

and also one possible substantial drawback. As to timing, we believe 

that in present circumstances the action would not affect Hanoi's deter- 

contributor 

mination, whereas it might be a sighificant/sssdn^ to that end if 
the action were taken at a time when Hanoi had begun to feel the pinch 
in the South more acutely than at present. The second objection is that 

the cutting off of Hanoi's sea outlets will make it much more difficult 

* 

for the Soviets to maintain an input into Hanoi, and would tend generally 
to throw Hanoi into the arms of the Communist Chinese. If undertaken 
literally at once , the action might have some effect against what may 
well be the imminent arrival of the actual SAM missiles by sea. However, 
in the longer run the effect would have to be weighed in a broad policy 
context. The North Vietnamese and Chinese would undoubtedly find 

cumbersome and circuitous methods of supplying the essential POL and 

* * 

other materiel that now comes by sea, and in the process Hanoi could 

» 

well become indebted in a new and major sense to Peiping. Above all, 
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the fact that the Soviets would have to send all kinds of materiel, 
economic or military, overland through Communist China would raise 
the problem of Moscow also becoming much further in Peiping's debt. 

On balance, except possibly as an immediate measure to forestall the 
arrival of the SAM's (subject to intelligence check on the vessels now in 

transit), the mining of Haiphong appears in the broader political context 
to be unwise. 

On the other hand, the same political arguments might mean that 

* 

the cutting of the rail lines from Hanoi to China would both make 

things a lot more difficult for Hanoi and tend slightly to cut down the 

Communist Chinese role in Hanoi. We need somewhat more analysis from 

the intelligence community of just what this would do and how the items 

that now come by rail and road would be replaced. 

5. We need to take a hard look at substantial ground force 

spoiling operations in the Laos Panhandle, probably roughly astride Route 9. 

Our actions against the North and against the infiltration routes 

in Laos have probably had little effect on North Vietnam's capacity to 

introduce personnel into the South. Armed men can readily use the 

if 

extensive trail complex, even though it takes them more time thar/they 
were able to use trucks along the roads extensively. 

However, the combination of our sea patrols and our air action 
against Laos and North Vietnam must be having some significant effect 
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on North Vietnamese capacity to bring down weapons an4 above all, 
ammunition. This may even now be playing a part in the fact that the 
extensive VC and regular North. Vietnamese units in the tieutral areas 
have not gone into action and have generally avoided any extended engage- 
ments. Nonetheless, the recent evidence from Laos (General Ma's report t 
Sullivan) indicates that there are extensive jungle -covered single roads 
that are still in use. There seems to be no ready way to cut these by air; 

yet, if they were at least harassed, the effect on the South Vietnam battle 

might be very great. * 

% 

This r^aises the question whether we would not have much to gain 
by a ground operation launched from Laos astride Route 9. Hitherto, 

we have examined this in terms of a real total barrier to infiltration. The 

♦ 

military estimate is that the forces required for such a barrier would 

include several divisions, which seems an excessive commitment in many 
ways . 

On the other hand, even a division force operating in t his area 
might substantially impede the supply operation to the South. It would 
involve a change in our political posture in Laos, and certainly close 
consultation and possibly joint operation with the Thai. But it could do 
a great deal, and it would have some international appeal in that the 
North Vietnamese violations of Laos territory are a gxigprir clear breach of 
the 1962 accords and pretty well recognized as sosc such. 

Moreover, such a ground operation would net us in more closely 


* 
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with the Thai, and might help to strengthen the Thai posture agains t 
whatever comes. 

other hand, if we had the effect we hope for, we must 
, ; expect that North Vietnam would hit hard at the force in Laos, and that 

j the result might well be extended ground engagements there. Even though 

i 

| . -the initial force requirement for a spoiling operation might be only, say, 

i 

I : a division, we would probably find this requirement rising over time. 

i 

i Moreover, the extension of the South Vietnamese war to Laos 

| raises a question whether the North Vietnamese would take this as the 

i 

j 

I . i excuse, or occasion, to put much more North Vietnamese strength into 

j • other parts of Laos. We doubt if they would attack Laos forces frontally, 

1 

! but they would almost certainly consolidate their hold in other areas. 

!l * 

( . • 

: i ^ 

| However, much of this is already really the fact, and it would be very 

I likely in any event if the situation in South Vietnam goes badly. 

>1 

vj 

| 0n balance, this kind of operation, at least on a spoiling basis, 

Vi 

I ; seems worth-while, and needs further study. 
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POSSIBLS DEVELOPMENTS UNDER THE PROPOSED COURSE 

OF ACTION 

A. We believe that there is a lair chance, still, that the Viet 

* 

Cong tide could be stemmed by this course of action and that over a 
period of 4 - 6 months we might confront Hanoi with a situation of 
military stalemate, where the costs of the effort would cause some 
decline in Viet Cong morale and lead Hanoi itself to consider political 
settlements that would still be very risky but that would involve at least 

delay in any Communist takeover of South Vietnam, and some real 

* 

chance that a new type of non-Communist South Vietnam would emerge. 

B. There is the possibility that neither Saigon nor Hanoi would 
weaken, and that we would be carrying on an inconclusive fight for a 
period of many months or even far longer. 

C. The chances are greater that the Viet Cong tide would not be 
stemmed, that Hanoi would not come to terms, and that at some time-- 
on the order of 2-4 months--Saigon would in effect throw in the sponge 
and make a deal with the Liberation Front, and Hanoi. 

******* s 

We examine next the implications of each of these possible lines 
of development, what we might do in each case, and the imolications of 
the outcome for our position in the Far East 'and in the world. 


■* -• i*. i 
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This favorable turn of events would still require a carefully 
developed political plan that would present Hanoi with what it would 
regard as an acceptable alternative to continuing the war and that 
would at the same time offer a good chance of bringing about a non- 
Communist South Vietnam with a real chance to hold on for some time. 
Such a political plan should also be designed to appeal to the large 
number of individuals in the Viet Cong who have strong southern 
regional sentiments and can be lured away from the present high 
degree of Communist control of the Viet Cong. 

The essentials of such a political plan have been developed by a 
State Department working group in the last two months. The plan calls 

for the Vietnamese government taking the lead in laying out a major 

« / 

program to extend government administration, with reform measures, 
with progressive local elections, and with an amnesty to members of 
the Viet Cong who do not resist the extension of government authority, 
province-by-province. This would be a unilateral CVN program, not 
involving any necessary negotiation with the Liberation Front or Hanoi, 
but appealing to the members of the Viet Cong as South Vietnamese. It 
would be seif -operating and self-enforcing, without the introduction of 
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■ international machinery, which we believe would muddy the situation, 
be taken advantage of by the Liberation Front, and make the risks of 

J 

•» 

Communist domination through political means much greater. 

• Such a political program would fall short of our present objectives 

♦ 

of getting Hanoi formally to desist from all aid to the South. It would not 
call for the turning in of Viet Cong arms as an absolute condition, 
i although much might be accomplished by the appeal of the program 

itself. It would leave the Hanoi-dominated political apparatus in 
existence on a covert basis, and thu's a major long-term problem for 
South Vietnam to handle. We believe that these concessions are essential 

i • 

I 

if Viet Cong members are to be attracted into the program and if Hanoi 

itself is to accept it in practice and not continue the fight to the finish. 

• • 

! It should be emphasized that such a program would have to be 

timed very carefully. 'It must come when the government is really 

or at least if the situation leveled out somewhat, 
starting to make progress,/ so that the offering of the program does not 

I 

i , 

appear a sign of weakness.. But it must come just as soon as the trend 

f 

i 

j has been established, so that Hanoi is deflected from massive reinforce- 

♦ * 

* 

j 

J 

j ments on its own side. 

I 

In short, such a program would have tremendous problems. But 
it appears to us the only avenue which offers real promise of obtaining an 
ultimate non-Communist South Vietnam, without Hanoi feeling that it 
must go all out in a military context. 
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B. 

An inconclusive struggle would of course have its own serious 
problems, including the continuation and probable increase of American 
casualties. We would have to reappraise from time to time whether 
additional ground forces could be useful, and we would have to exercise 
considerable resourcefulness to maintain pressure through air strikes 
against the depleted target system of the DRV. Undoubtedly there would 
be some pressures to hit Hanoi, but we believe that the international 
reaction to us would remain adverse and the effect on Hanoi would 
remain slight, so that we would not look to a change of policy in this 
regard. There would also be the continuing problem of dealing with 
negotiating initiatives and making it clear that, as we would suppose 
would be the case, Hanoi continued to resist negotiations. 

Internally, the GVN should certainly be pressed to take the 
maximum possible internal measures along the lines of the reform and 
amnesty plan in any case. By hypothesis, they would at least be holding 
their own, and these measures, plus a basic improvement in GVN 
performance, could make a major difference in winning over the 
population over time. 

In such a circumstance, v/e would not anticipate any really 
businesslike US negotiating initiative with any expectation of success. 

'~ ~TO^~gB€BB-T- 
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A continued adverse trend would leave us with the problem of 
seeking the least harmful way of cutting our losses, particularly in 
terms of holding the rest of Asia and of our basic credit and standing 
in the world. 

The option to which the French and others are looking is that the 
US would take a major negotiating initiative and offer concessions, 

either directly with Hanoi or through the convening of a conference. 

* 

Such an initiative would have serious disadvantages. Under the 

assumed trend, the South Vietnamese Government and people would 

conclude that we were conceding defeat and simply, as the French did 

in 1954, seeking to put the best face on it. Their morale and effort 

would almost certainly decline, whether or not there was some sort of • 

of 

"cease fire, " and the outcome/a Communist coalition government, soon 
to be dominated by the Communists, might come rapidly. 

Above all, the picture to the world and to the South Vietnamese 
would be that it was we who threw in the sponge and negotiated a defeat. 

The second possibility might be to go on resisting negotiations on 
Communist terms, with the virtual certain result that Saigon itself 
would make its own deal with the Liberation Front and Hanoi. We 
already know that there are contacts to this end, even though they have 
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not been supported by the Quat Government or, we believe, by the 
present Ky Government. Undoubtedly, there are a large number of 
leaders in the Quat and Ky Governments, and some significant groups 
in the population, notably the Catholics, who see no future, and indeed 
probable death or imprisonment, for themselves under a Communist 

South Vietnam. On the other hand, the Buddhist leaders and undoubtedly 

* * 

a great many others would prefer to try to survive somehow, to the 
alternative of a really major ground war in South Vietnam. It is 
these elements, including perhaps notably the Cao Dai sect as well as 
the Buddhists, who would reach out to make a deal. 

Such a deal, if actually, reached, could mean an immediate 
request for US withdrawal, and a situation in which our over -all 
negotiating leverage was sharply reduced. Hence, just sitting on the 
sidelines and letting nature take its course also has serious disadvantage 
There is, however, a third possibility. While it is not in our 


interest to make the first major move if we can help it, v/e have to 
reckon that the only way of bringing about some king of tenable 
sifcat situation in the rest of Southeast Asia may well lie through a 
major conference in which the great powers' join in setting up the ground 
rules for the whole of the area. If we could sharpen our intelligence to 
the point where he had a pretty clear idea that Saigon was dealing with 
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the NLF or about to cave in, we would lose little in’ Saigon by making 
a move to such a conference, and we might have much to gain in the 
long run, before our assets were wholly gone in South Vietnam. 

We neeed to think through carefully just what we mean by a 
Southeast Asia Conference. The following are some of the considerations: 

a. Scope . The conference should cover at least the whole 
of mainland Southeast Asia, including Burma, Thailand, and 

Malaysia, as well as Laos, Cambodia, and Vietnam. 

* 

b. Membership. In addition to the nations of the area 
itself, we should seek to bring in Japan, India, Australia, and 
New Zealand. Indonesia might even be accepted, balanced to 
some extent against the Philippines. The other members should • 
include the US, the USSR, the UK, France, and inevitably 

t 

Communist China. Such presently involved Geneva Conference 
nations as Canada and Poland could, however, be excluded. 

Such a conference would be somewhat unwieldy, but it is hard 
to see how it could usefully be cut down, and the balance of 
membership from this list is really not too bad numerically. 

c. Key attitudes . In view of the enlarged scope of the 
conference, we could not and should not turn to the Geneva 

f: 
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machinery and to the UK and USSR as the Geneva Co-Chairmen. 

Rather, we should probably work initially with the Soviets, the 
UK, India, and perhaps Japan, consulting Thailand 'and others 
closely. In many ways, the key to the situation could well lie 
in the Soviet attitude; we assume that if the Soviets saw us 
prepared to accept some deal that would in fact result in a 

( Communist Vietnam, they would be prepared to join in the 
effort to establish a framework that would resist the expansion 
of Communist China into Southeast Asia. At this point, the 
Soviets in turn should have major leverage with Hanoi, and 
we would hope to create a situation in which Communist China 
would be virtually compelled to attend a conference favored by 
! so many others. 

d. US Objectives . Basically, we must recognize that, in ' 

i 

the assumed circumstances, we would have little hope of main- 
taining a non-Communist SVK and would be largely playing for 
time in the Vietnam context. For South Vietnam . we might 

leave the internal structure to be worked out by separate internal 

0 

negotiations between Saigon and the Liberation Front (as was done 

* • 

f 
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in Laos) but we might also make use of the theme of early 
elections and self-determination, if only to gain time. As 
to the Vietnam unification issue, we could revert to the standing 
principle that popular sentiment in the two halves of Vietnam 
should be determined by free elections in some stated period — 
as long as possible — even though we would know that such a 
determination was most unlikely to be truly free in practice. 

We would be making use of the 1954 provisions to the maximum 

r 

* 

extent possible. 

'As to Laos, we would be insisting on reaffirmation of the 
•1962 Accords and compliance with them, including North 
' Vietnamese withdrawal. This would take ’some doing, but should 
certainly be our position. 

For Cambodia and Burma , we could get an international 
affirmation of their neutrality and territorial integrity in 
accordance with their own policies. 

Thailand would be very difficult. It is very hard to 
visualize Peiping accepting, or other key nations fully 
supporting, Thailand's alliance status and close military ties 
with the US. We would have to work hard to get a situation in 
which Thailand was at least free to receive military assistance 
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from outside, and also a limited US military presence for MAAG 
purposes. However, it seems very doubtful that we could avoid 
a' provision that barred Thai adherence to any alliance as such. 

Malaysia would be an almost equally difficult problem. 

We might try to keep Malaysia out of the scope of the conference, 
but it is hard to see how we could accomplish this. Equally, it 
may be very difficult to preserve Malaysia's alliances, although 
here too we should be striving for freedom to receive military 
assistance and for a limited!' external military presence. If 
Indonesia's confrontation continued, some provision would have 
to be made for the Commonwealth forces required for the defense 
of Malaysia. 

l Over all we would be seeking to deter Chinese Communist 
or North Vietnamese further action by guarantees, participated 
in by the great powers, for the territorial integrity and status 
of the various nations covered by the conference. 
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There would he tremendous problems in such a conference, 
not least the problem of persuading the American public of toe wisdom of 
a wholly new line of policy toward Southeast Asia. On the surface, the 
proposed conference resembles de Gaulle's original neutralization 


proposal, with the important difference that' the subsequent course of 
events has brought the Soviets somewhat back into the Southeast Asian 
picture -- and of course with the vital 'difference that to have accepted the 
de Gaulle proposals at the time they were made would have been to accept 
prematurely the loss of South Vietnam. 

In essence, the idea of a genuinely neutral Southeast Asia- 
would be an attempt to enlist the great powers, including the Soviet 
Union, and also to play upon Vietnamese neutralism so that Vietnam 

itself, even under Communist rule, became a part of the structure resisting 
Chinese Communist expansion. 

It is important to note that this kind of Southeast Asia fits 

« 

perfectly with the idea of a broad development program for the area. 
Discussion of this project could well take place to some extent within 
the conference itself, but more likely on a parallel basis in close 
association with the conference. The parallel basis would be particularly 


area. 


appropriate oecause of the necessary and heavy involvement of the I 


UN 
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in the development program. However, the development aspect could 
certainly go hand in hand with the work 01 the conference, lending 
additional economic substance to the proposals for a basic regional 

i 

political structure. 
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PROBLEMS IN THE REST OF ASIA, AND INTERIM ACTIONS 

WE SHOULD BE TAKING NOW 
The increasing possibility of a bad outcome in South Vietnam 
requires tnat we take another look at the effects of Communist takeover 
in South Vietnam on the rest of Asia. The proposal for a conference takes 
account of these consequences if and when it becomes clear that South 
Vietnam is indeed lost. But it is high time also that we drew back to see 
what the crucial areas might be in the rest of Asia, and to consider what 
we should be doing to shore up the pressure points. 

■ Plainly, the first key pressure point is Thailand. There is 
much superficial plausibility to the thesis that the loss of Vietnam, 
however cushioned and delayed, would cause Thailand in particular to lose 
aH confidence in the American commitment to its support. Moreover, we c. 
virtually certain that Communist China, with Vietnamese support, would 
be intensifying its present small-scale subversive effort in- Thailand and 

would be preparing to move in on Thailand as rapidly as the subversive 
method permitted. 

% 

Yet, again, the questin of timing and pace is all important. After 
Dien Bien Phu in 1954, there was a Washington slogan, in many circles, 
that 'the Tonkin delta was the key to Southeast’ Asia" --in other words 

» 

that the rest of the area could not possibly then be held. Unquestionably, 
major elements in the preseht assumed situation would differ: (1) 1954 
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was seen as a French defeat, and US power had not yet been fully used 
or even significantly interposed; (2) the Communists themselves 
undoubtedly thought that the 1956 elections would give them all of Vietnam 
and that they could afford to take their time. In the present circumstances 
the defeat would be an American defeat (even though we had not committed 
our full power), and the Communists would see us already established in 
Thailand, with every incentive to turn on the pressure as high as they coul 

Nonetheless, we still do not believe that the Communists at this 

* 

stage would engage in overt military pressures on Thailand. Even though 

the US had not gone all out in defense of Vietnam, the Communist side wou 

« 

have some concern that we might react sharply to anything in the nature 

\ 

of an overt military threat or attack on Thailand. They would count on ' 

, - t 

the American defeat and the picture of Communism as an irresistable 

force in Southeast Asia to bring Thailand to an accommodation with 

♦ 

• * 

Communism, but they would believe that tactically this could be better 
accomplished by sticking to the subversive line for scnae time and hoping 
to create in Thailand what could plausibly be described as a "civil war" 
in which we would be inhibited from intervening. 

The major question thus becomes how the Thai would stand up 
to such Communist tactics. On the one hand, the Thai have been an 
independent nation for a long period and have developed increasing 
national pride; moreover, they have Already developed- considerable 
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assets to meet a subversive campaign, and with a judicious increase 
in our aid in the meantime (discussed below), their capacity could be 
further increased. 

i 

On the other hand, the Thai have a long tradition of accommodation 

been 

to the prevailing pov/er. They have/a tributary state to China in past 

history, and many of them suppose that they could somehow survive 
• \ 

in that status in the future, and that this is all Communist China would 

seek. Moreover, the Thai view of the Vietnam war has been seriously 

in error in fundamental respects. They believe that American power 

! can do anything, both militarily and in terms of shoring up a Saigon 

government. They now assume, on all reports, that we really could tsk e 

over in Saigon and win the war if we felt we had to. If we fail, even under 

i 

♦ 

' circumstances where the Saigon government made the first move to 

a defeat, the Thai will see it as a failure of US will. It is ironic, 
but true, that the Thai simply do not understand our difficulties 
in Vietnam, and are extraordinarily ignorant of the basic military 
• 3.nd political problems we have faced there, and this ignorance extends 

t 

i 

■ even to our staunch friends such as Thanat. 

In short, the picture that the loss of South Vietnam was really 
the fault of the South Vietnamese is cne that, at present, would find few 
takers in Bangkok. Nor would the Thai be easily persuaded that their 

w • 

i •*. 

• ^ " at 
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situation, if they came under attack, would be much more like Korea, 
both to the US and to the world, and that we could afford to be a lot tougher 
in their defense and would also probably be able to get a lot more third 
country and generalised world support in defending them. 

Thus, it must be admitted that the odds are not good that there 
twould oe a basic will to resist in Bangkok. 

However, again, timing comes into play. .We have already 
strengthened our bonds with the Thai Government, have entered 'into 
military planning directly with them, 'have major military forces there, and 
have done a great deal to help them meet insurgency, with recent indications 
that they really are taking their problem very seriously and are prepared 
to step up their own effort. If we can keep them moving in this direction, 

and if we can go still further -- for example through increasing our MAP 

• 4 

in return for selected Thai force increases and organizational improvements 
we might be able to change current Thai attitudes to some degree before 
they came to their "moment of truth. " 

At any rate, the relatively smaH costs of making this effort 
and its important relationship to our continued standing in ocdhsc other 
areas of Asia such as Korea make it essential that we do. our utmost 
both to strengthen Thailand and to bring about a gradual change in their 
attitude so that they would be more likely to stand up when the day came. 

» 

0 — _* 
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We cannot, even on the worst assumptions in Vietnam, let Thailand go 
by default. 

In short, developments, in Thailand are absolutely crucial if 
Vietnam is taken over, and we mis t make every possible effort, starting 

I 

now, to get Thailand to stand firm. Whether this should involve the early 

introduction of US ground forces into Thailand is a complex question of 

* 

Thai psychology, on which we need field judgment. Deployment of a brigade to 
northeast Thailand, keyed to a possible Laos threat, might have a psycholog- 
ically reassuring and strengthening effect; on the other hand, it might lead 
the Thai to think we were preparing to make Thailand a battbground, and 
thus stimulate neutralist sentiment. Perhaps the most crucial question 
is how the Thai are able to deal with the subversive threat to the northeast 
in the period before the assumed Vietnam defeat. 


As for the rest of the Far East, the other serious worry point 


would be Korea . Although we believe the Korean leaders have a 


more 


sophisticated appreciation tnan the Thai of the problems we have faced 
in Vie mam, the picture of a major US defeat would be bound to increase 
their concern for their own security and would bring to the surface currently 
latent and limited sentiment to work out some deal with North Korea, even 
at the risk of Communist control. This is one reason we have been 
working so hard to bring about a Korea-Japan settlement, so that Korea 
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is tied to the free nations of the area as well as to the US, but 
aoove all so that it gets the economic boost from Japanese help. 

Above all, Korea will be concerned that its military forces be 

« 

brought to greater effectiveness, and will undoubtedly want, and this 

probably in the near nature, greater MAP and the assurance that US force 

levels will be maintained. Both these demands have already been raised 

by the Koreans in connection with the dispatch of additional Korean 
to 

forces kx Vietnam, and the demand would become very strong indeed if 

« 

Vietnam went badly. In the face of the ’'shock wave" effect, we must again 

be prepared to meet Korean desires to a very great extent, even though 

we ourselves might not believe that there was much, if any, additional 

military threat to Korea or likelihood of Chinese Communist attack. 

« 

Furthermore, there is an immediate current question of how much 

we should press the Koreans to contribute the additional division to South 

Vietnam. Park has blown hot and cold on this, and we suspect that his 
« 

delay in seeking Assembly authorization means that he is frightened of 
the effect on his people of getting involved further in a difficult and possibly 
losing situation. If the additional divisicn were sent, and the war in Vietnar 
goes badly (by hypothesis), the involvement of major Korean forces could - 

easily mean ihat tne effect on Korea would be much more serious than 
if such forces had not been sent. 
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On the other hand, we have always thought that additional -Korean 
forces were helpful in showing that Asian nations were involved in the 
Vietnamese cause. Yet all reports indicate that the Vietnamese, 
including the military leaders, really do not affirmatively want Korean 
forces, and even regard such forces as an affront to their pride; almost 
certainly, they have regarded this as a US project and have gone along 
with it as part of getting al.cn g with us . 

Thus, if the situation over the next six weeks should turn downward, 
we need to weigh very heavily whether to press the Koreans to get involved 
to the extent of the division. We must remember that, crucial as Vietnam 
may be, Korea is a still bigger stake in our whole Far East picture. I£ 
it is. disrupted and thrown into confusion by both defeat in Vietnam and 
major Korean involvement in it, the chances of serious consequences in 
Korea might be muchgr eater. And, if Korea ever did go sour, the effects 
on Japan would be incalculable. 


The third key nation in the rest of Asia is undoubtedly Jaoan. 


Philippines 

Both the Nationalist Chinese and the KKpESSs-e would need some reassurance 
if things wen t badly in South Vietnam, but we believe they would not be 
deeply snaken and that we would still have the essential elements for 
them to remain resistant to Communism and able to stand on their own feet 
with our helo. 
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Japan is a much more complex case. If its confidence in the 
basic wisdom of American policy can be retained, Japan may now be in the 
mood to take an increasingly active and constructive part in Asia. If, 
on the other hand, the Japanese think that we have basically misjudged and 
mishandled the whole Vietnam situation, they may turn sharply in the directi 
of neutralism and even of accommodation and really extensive relationships 
with Communist China. Such action would not only drastically weaken Japan 

ties with the US and with the West, but would render the situation, particular 

/ 

in Korea, extremely precarious. 

For present purposes, this means that .we must give Japanese 

attitudes particular weight inour choice of actions in South Vietnam. It is 

Ambassador Reischauer's judgment that the Japanese would be highly 

sensitive .-- partly on Asian racial grounds --to any bombing of Hanoi 

(and presumably Haiphong); he concludes that such bombing would "have 

very dam aging effects on the US/Japan relationship. " As to the question, of 

the extent of US ground forces in South Vietnam, Ambassador Reischauer 

believe that, xrom tne standpoint, ox Japanese reaction, 

"... we could further increase them (even on a massive scale) 
without too much further deterioration in public attitudes toward 
us. However, if this were to lead to a slackening of the South 
Vietnamese effort and a growing hostility on the part of the local 
population toward us, this would have catastrophic repercussions 
here /.in Japan./ . This is exactly what the Japanese fear may . 
already be the situation, and if their fears were borne out in 
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ZA feel that -eWitei 

against naaonalism in Asi . . - - demands that Jaoan cut 
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. policy in Asia. 11 

We believe that these Japanese reactions should be given special 
weight, and they account in part for the choice of the "middle way" and 
the rejection, at least for the time being, of maj or additional ground force* 
commitments or a bombing program of the North extended (in whatever 
fashion) to Hanoi and Haiphong. Obviously, h these measures in 
succeeded in a fairly short time in bringing Hanoi to terms, Japanese 
attitudes would swing back, and success would restore all the damage. 

But, as argued earlier, this is a most uncertain outcome against the 

present back ground.. 

Apart from the question of Japanese attitudes toward our actions 

in Vietnam, we need to weigh what we could do in the immediate future 

to strengthen our ties with Japan and to is enlist her m a fumre security 
, wmarn for Southeast Asia and for the whole 


and economic development program iora>oume^ — — - 

. , , i in r._ j.u»e;p ip-^rns to the Jaoanese for roughly 
of Asia. We have started to talk in diese te.ms to uus ^ 


of Asia. We have started to talk in these terms to tne ^ 

a year, and we have made a particular effort to enlist/Tapanese in 


the development progra 


two months a furtner serious 


m for Southeast Asia.. We may well need in the next 
»mous hicfh-level consultation with the Japanese on 


the whole situation - seeking to strengthen the government's present suppo: 
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of our South Vietnam policy hut above ail looking into the future 
together. 
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CONCLUSION 

Despite its obvious difficulties, and the uncertainty of success 

♦ 

in South Vietnam under this or any other program, this "middle way" 

program seems to us to avoid the clear pitfalls of either of the major 

■alternatives. It may not give us quite as much chance of a successful 

% 

outcome as the major military actions proposed in the McNamara memor- 
andum, but it avoids to a major extent the very serious risks involved 

in this program in any case, and the far more disastrous outcome that 

the 

would eventuate if we acted along the lines of /McNamara memorandum and 
still lost in South Vietnam. 

Above all, we must think of our South Vietnamese effort as giving 
we can 

us the best chancy' hx reasonably have of bringing Hanoi to terms, but 
also as an essential effort to sustain the credibility of US action in Asia 
and worldwide -- and, right alongside this, an effort to play for time and 
to give us the chance to line up a different kind of non-Communist 
structure in Southeast Asia if the worst should happen in South Vietnam. 

Finally, an essential point in this memorandum is that we must 
start now to consider South Vietnam, our action sfx and the possible 
outcome, in the wider context of preserving the free countries of Asia 
and the US position in Asia. This dictates immediate attention to Thailand, 

possibly some change in our view of Korea, and a particular focus on 

♦ 

our relations with Jaoan. 
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HO’.DInG C M I1C SOUTH ViEliNAM 


This memorandum examines a course of action roughly similar 
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to (2) on the first page ef the McNamara memorandum — moving to 
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ground deployment levels of 75 - 55, 000 in the fairly near future, . b U caVu 

employing these forces on a fairly strict interpretation of the res erve-^' T'fuu I 
. ^ 

reaction concept, increasing U ae pressures on the DRV through selected 
air strikes in foe cateaories included in the McNamara memorandum jkz 
avoiding Eanoi. hi essence, this {would be a policy to test how the situation 

■ V, , 

develops in the summer while avoiding the extremes of ultima tom /withdraw: 


( Ball memorandum) or the far greater earl y ground derO ovyncnis a nd— . 
extensive actions against me DRV proposed in t he. McNa mara memorandum. 
The argument for "holding on" — Dae middle way — starts with th^ 

,/ ^ - - J — - — . — — • — ■ — w 

xJL • 4 

[rejection of[the other two possibilities for the following reasons:! • j „ 

& '.4 . 


a. Ultimatum -^ withdrawal would be an abandonment of the 
_ / ^ S ouPn Vie tnam e seJat-&-iimenwhsn4he-iiqht .is-nop^-and certainl y does^A 
f n ot appear to Doe w orld and t o Asian countries to be, going _all-th£t 
\ badly- — Such an abandonment would leave us almost no leverage 

. as to South Vietnam, land ‘would create an immediate a nd maximum 
shock wave for Thailand and Die rest of Asia.! The rationale Doat 
it was all Dae f ault of the S ou Pn Vietnames e , in these circumstances, 
wh ere jwe._ours.elwe s Ji a_d _ pull e d the j plug , would ..have almost no 
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a quick reversal c f our position, andjthe political effects at homo 

* ^ 
would be most serious.] There might also be serial s adverse effects 

onour whole leadership position, in short, while there may come a 

time when the South Vietnamese really have shown they have abandoned 

struggle, that time is by no means here now. 

b. Major further deployments and pressures on the DRV. 

♦ 

There is a case for increased pressures on the DRV, including 


selected bombings in tine Hanoi area, at tine proper time — when 


Hanoi is becinninc to find the coinq hard in the South. 


But, ac: 


aiii, 


that time is not yet. As long as Hanoi thinks it is winning in the 
South, such pressures will not affect their determination, or in any 

< 

significant way, their capacity. They will lose us a lot of support in 


tl 


he world, including such important elements as the backing of tine 


.. British Government. These are risks we may have to take at some 


J 

2ci 


point, but not when the gains are just not there. 


fA s for major., additional ground deployments, the first argument is 



4 


simply whether they would be militarily effective.] As the Ball papers 

point out, Hanoi is by no means committed to a really conventional type of 

* 

war, and they could easily go on making significant gains while giving 

, • • . * ■ ' 

i • 

* 

us precious few opportunities to hit them. We just do not know at this 
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More basically, none c i us can new jvcgefibe • xicnt 1c which 

J 

2cz . rna j or US comoat forcGS would cauoo ihG Vict'iii-jcso Gc^ornniB rA c.nd 

^ , • , 

.* * - , 
army to think we were goirg to do the jbb for them.] Nor can we judge 

[the extent to which Hue people in the countryside, who have been exposed 

l constantly to VC propaganda that the fight is agr ir.st the Americans as 

Z-i\ ■ . p 

successors to the French, would start really to buy this line when they 

saw US forces engaged in the countryside, and hence flock to the VC banner. 

The crucial question of these possible adverse effects is not one . 

• • 

» • * 
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on which we can rely on the South Vietnamese Government zor judgment 
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Thieu arid Ky are committed men, and a:so poiibcaiiy inexperiencec; 

whereas we might hsoz have got something ussiul cut of Quat on inis issue, 

• • 

* • , * •* 

we simply cannot expect that Thieu and Ky will have a judgment tear really 

• • 4 

takes into account the total position, much less our own US position. 

• * • 

. » t 

They might be only too happy to see us take over the war, especially if 

their .own view is as gloomy as Thieu 1 s comments about the countryside oeing 

' , * ■ • * ’ 

4 ’ . * 

50% controlled or influenced by the VC woiii suggest. . .• 

» 1 t 

• • 

in short, we have to make cur own judgment based on the present 
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reading of popular feeling in South Vietnam, and based above all on the 
French experience. From these factors, I would juege that mere is a 
point of sharply diminishing returns and adverse consequences that may 


lie somewhere between 70, 000 and 100, 000 US forces in total, and a 
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fairly limited number of con*/:: at batiaVH-ns who actually .gc-t Into me 

countryside to fight in case of need. 

•* • 

Obviously, this is only a general judgment, and subject to revision 


in the Iicht of experience, if the Saigon Government ar.a its army perse m 

*/ *■ « 


better, US forces fiohtinc. alongside a strong Vietnamese army might have 

little if any of these adverse effects. But {until we have tested the water 

« 

much further than at present, the odds favor a considerably more negative 
view of the actual effectiveness, over any extended period, of major added 
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s US forces, j 

In short, whatever we think the chances are now of making the enort 

in trie South really costly to Hanoi, the present deployment of major acaed 

• ■ 

* a 

• • * ' • ' * 

US forces crlves no real promise of helping the chances for this kind of 

V A ^ 

• ' * ■ 

success. If the South Vietnamese Government aha army perform well, 

• • 

►* 
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ft 

the role and need of US forces will become clear, and the political 
liabilities may ce less than we now anticipate in the furore. Ii the South 


Vietnamese Government and army encounter a series of reverses in the 

i ■ . 

next two months, tee odds will rise teat our own intervention would appear 

* , « 1 , 

to be turning the conflict into a white man 1 s war, with the US in the shoe s 
of the French. In tie first case, jive can afford to wait, at least in degree.] j 
■^Jln me second case, [the added chances of success seem very small.] 

-//There is one further factor relating to the consequences of defeat if we 
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largely -because the South Vietnamese army c eases to yorier.n well and 


-the people turn acs.ir.st us. This would not be much worse than ether forms 
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of defeat in some Asian quarters, but it would be substantially worse in its 


impact on Japan, on Korea if Kor 
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major scale, and on oar major allies in Europe. It would also appear a 
significantly worse outcome on the American people. 
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CONCLUSION 


Despite its obvious difficulties, and the uncertainty of success 
in South Vietnam under this or ar.y other program, [this "middle way" 

program seemsjto us [to avoid the clear pitfalls of either of the major 
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outcome as the major military actions proposed in the McNamara mem or - 


anc 


•am, but it aval as] to a major extent the very serious risks involved 


in mis program in any case, and the far more disastrous outcome that 

# the 

would eventuate if we acted alone the lines of/McNamara memorandum and 
still lest in South Vietnam."] ' 

{Above all, v/e inustftinink of our South Vietnamese effort as giving 
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worldwide — and, right alongside this,] an effort [to play for tirne]and 
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to give us the chance [to line up a different kind of non-Communist 
structure in Southeast Asia if the worst should happen in South Vietnam] 
Finally, an essential point in this memorandum is that v/e must 
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